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One of the striking but static closeups from The Passion of Joan of Are (1928) 
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FILM LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 

The Film Index, Volume I, The Film As Art, com- 
piled and written by the New York City WPA 
Writers’ Project, published with The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 780 pages, 51 illustrations, $10.00. 

A History of Motion Pictures, by Bardéche and 
Brasillach, translated, edited and annotated by Iris 
Barry, published with W. W. Norton and Co., $4.00. 


Film Notes, program notes issued thus far, $1.00. 


The Life and Work of D. W. Griffith, by Iris Barry, 


40 pages, 25 plates, boards, $1.00. 


The Screen Character of Douglas Fairbanks, by 
Alistair Cooke, 32 pages, 25 plates, boards, $1.00. 











Balin Litvary. 1935-1941 


This summer, the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library will start to present in the Mu- 
seum auditorium the first half of a retrospec- 
tive of motion picture history from 1895 to 
1940. The whole cycle will consist of 300 films, 
cream of the Film Library’s collection to date 
and evidence of its endeavor to carry out the 
original purpose of the institution “‘to trace, 
catalog, assemble, exhibit and circulate a 
library of film programs so that the motion 
picture may be studied and enjoyed as any 
other one of the arts is studied and enjoyed.” 


FOUNDING AND SCOPE: 


It is now six years since the Film Library 
came into existence. The creation of this de- 
partment, already envisaged for some time 
by the Museum, was made possible in 1935 
through the aid of a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and by gifts of money from 
private sources. In those six years, the Film 
Library has accumulated sixteen million feet 
of film: it would take three thousand hours, 
or 365 eight-hour days, to see it all. During 
that same period it has circulated ninety-one 
programs of films selected from this collection 
to 476 museums, colleges and other educa- 
tional or non-commercial institutions, some 
of which have taken virtually everything 
that the Film Library was able to supply, 
while others have several times repeated 
series of programs. The films circulated are 
all newly made positive prints and the ma- 
jority of them go out with printed program 
notes of a critical and descriptive nature for 
each member of the audience, together with 
pianoforte music to supply an accompani- 
ment for silent films. Book lists, bibliogra- 
phies and information of a scholarly or 
technical nature have been freely provided 


not only to users of programs, to journalists 
and writers, to firms or individuals in the 
motion picture industry, but to the public 
generally. The Film Library has in fact 
become a center of information about all 
matters pertaining to films. At the same time 
it has amassed a comprehensive collection of 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
still photographs and other material on the 
motion picture which is now available for 
reference without charge to the general 
public through the Museum Library. 


PIONEERS: 


Such a statement of the Film Library’s 
activities, however—that so many millions 
of feet have been acquired and so many pro- 
grams circulated to so many people—fails 
lamentably to tell the story. The task of 
creating such a collection proved, in the 
actual event, to be more adventurous and 
more difficult than could possibly have been 
anticipated when the Film Library was 
created. 

In 1935 no consistent effort had been made 
to preserve or present for re-examination 
those films of the past through which, step 
by step, this great and popular art has de- 
veloped. Almost all the films of historical or 
esthetic importance were then invisible and 
in danger of being ultimately lost or de- 
stroyed. Under such circumstances, no serious 
study of the history and development of the 
motion picture or of its influence or esthetic 
could be undertaken. Yet it seemed obvious 
that such study was desirable, for the subject 
is one of far-reaching importance, and so the 
Film Library was created to make it possible. 
In actual fact, what it has done since 1935 is 
to collect and exhibit the maximum amount 











of film possible while, at the same time, com- 
mencing the still more formidable task of 
studying—and of publishing its findings and 
conjectures on—the art of the motion picture. 
This dual réle taxed its small staff heavily. 


COLLECTING: 


But the first and most immediate task lay in 
the collection of the necessary films and here 
it was, of course, a case of first catch your 
hare. How were the necessary films to be 
obtained? It is not widely realized that a 
motion picture cannot usually be bought or 
otherwise procured as can a book or a paint- 
ing or that, even if a print of a film be so 
obtained, its physical possession does not 
necessarily entail the right to its use or 
showing. It is true that in the early days of 
film history there were many producers, like 
the Frenchman Georges Meliés, who sold 
prints of their films outright, so that a pur- 
chaser could dispose of a copy of, say, A Trip 
to the Moon exactly as he wished until it wore 
out. Here were obvious disadvantages. The 
producer could flood the market with as 
many prints as he could sell to competing 
showmen, yet it was generally they who 
reaped the profits through exhibition, and 
there was no way of ensuring that the pur- 
chaser of a print would not, as he often did, 
illegally make duplicate negatives from his 
print and so compete with the producer him- 
self in the sale of still more prints. It is also 
true that in those early days a successful 
film continued to be shown for a long period 
of time (for all we know, A Trip to the Moon 
is even now being shown commercially in 
Zanzibar or the Australian interior) instead 
of, as today, for a mere year or so. But most 
of the men who made the early films went 
bankrupt. From a collector’s point of view 
it is fortunate that their methods of business 
left behind a residue in the form of numbers 
of prints in private hands or in the vaults of 
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dealers in scrap-film. And so, anomalously, 
the Film Library often found it easier to 
acquire very old films than more recent ones. 
It proved in fact relatively simple to ac- 
quire by token purchase, gift or loan a fair 
representation of film-making in this country 
and abroad from 1895 to 1912. Prints of 
primitives of the art like The Great Train 
Robbery or The May Irwin—John C. Rice 
Kiss were acquired from the widow of the 
pioneer Jean A. LeRoy. It would be too 
tedious to continue the story of the Film 
Library’s progress among the primitives: 
from amateurs, from scrap-film or “junk” 
firms, from film pioneers or their heirs most 
of the outstanding early films were obtained. 
In one instance Mr. William Jamison of the 
Film Library’s staff found a print of The 
Execution of Mary Queen of Scots (much 
spotted with tobacco juice) in an open gar- 
bage can in the Bronx. Another day a total 
stranger telephoned to offer a film which she 
had had in her hat-closet for many years. 


RECOGNITION: 

The situation proved quite other in regard to 
films of later date. Most of the motion pic- 
tures made since 1912-14 are the property of 
producer or producer-distributor firms who 
rent but do not sell prints for commercial 
exhibition through their own or other dis- 
tributing companies. Used prints eventually 
revert to them and are destroyed. Ownership 
and consequently the right to exhibit such 
films remains firmly in these hands. Obvi- 
ously then, in order to gain access to such 
material, it was immediately necessary to 
enlist the sympathetic support of the film 
industry as a whole. This the Film Library 
consequently attempted to do. Happily its 
creation, and the fact of its support by such 
an institution as the Rockefeller Foundation, 
had received a “good press”: people gener- 
ally approved the idea. And, equally happily, 

















among the trustees and friends of the Mu- 
seum were several who had immediate inter- 
ests of one sort or another in the motion 
picture industry. 

Armed therefore with auspicious intro- 
ductions, the director, John E. Abbott and 
the curator, Iris Barry (in private life, Mrs. 
Abbott) shortly after the foundation of the 
Film Library found themselves—to their con- 
siderable amazement—in Hollywood about 
to entertain an alarmingly brilliant con- 
course of filmdom’s great at Pickfair. Cer- 
tainly the gracious gesture of Mary Pickford 
in thus throwing open her famous house and 
herself acting as hostess could alone have 
afforded the infant Film Library so excellent 
an opportunity of putting its case before the 
aggregate film chiefs and, through the press 
which reported the somewhat unusual event, 
a wider circle of film employees and the 
public. That evening, pioneers of the in- 
dustry like Mack Sennett met newcomers 
like Walt Disney for the first time, old ac- 
quaintances were renewed and new ones 
made, for Hollywood, contrary to report, is 


The Film Library’s introduction 
to Hollywood at Pickfair in 
1935: Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn, 
John E. Abbott, Samuel Gold- 
wyn, Mary Pickford, Jesse 
Lasky, Harold Lloyd, Iris 


Barry 





no more gregarious than any other com- 
munity whose inhabitants work for a living 
and reside, often, twenty miles apart from 
one another. For once the exponents of this 
new art-industry who normally live for the 
immediate future and the work in hand, 
stopped the clock briefly to consider the 
past. They had been, for the most part, 
brilliantly successful but had often, as a 
consequence, faced criticism proportionate 
to the enormous influence they exercised on 
the public imagination. Now an outside 
agency suddenly appeared, asking only per- 
mission to preserve a record of their en- 
deavors, and seeking no financial contribu- 
tion from them—at least, not for the moment. 
The brief program of films given after sup- 
per had been selected by the Film Library as 
an illustration of the work it intended. This 
glimpse of the birth and growth of an art 
which was peculiarly their own both sur- 
prised and moved this unique audience. The 
screen doubtless brought back memories of 
early struggles and half-forgotten triumphs, 
of former companions seldom remembered. 
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There was a tiny, shocked gasp at the first 


appearance of Louis Wolheim in the pro- 
gram’s brief excerpt from All Quiet on the 
Western Front: he had been dead so very 
short a time. Was fame so brief? Of course 
there ought to be a museum of the film! At 
the close of the program, Will H. Hays and 
Mary Pickford endorsed the Film Library’s 
undertaking in enthusiastic speeches. Samuel 
Goldwyn and Harold Lloyd as well as Miss 
Pickford promised their films. A major ob- 
stacle had been overcome in gaining the 
attention and understanding of the industry 
as a whole. It remained to work out a basis 


Cabiria (1914) epitomized the great 
Italian spectacles of the pre-war era with 
their lavish settings and huge crowds 


on which films owned by large corporations 
rather than by individual producers could 
be made available to the Film Library. Its 
principles had been accepted even if there 
remained individuals to convert, like the 
world-famous director who, that same sum- 
mer of 1935, said amiably but firmly that he, 
for one, was not interested in the preserva- 
tion of his own films and that nothing could 
convince him that films have anything to do 
with art. It is pleasant to record that he has 
latterly become a warm supporter of the 
Film Library’s undertakings. 























PRESERVATION PROBLEMS: 


Back in New York, where the financial and 
business side of the film industry is centered, 
a satisfactory basis of operations was reached 
after considerable negotiation with the big 
producer-distributor companies involved, 
and the Film Library finally obtained the 
right to the non-commercial use of industry - 
owned films. This was a signal triumph, for 
not only could the institution obtain and use 
prints of the films it wanted but the pro- 
priety of its undertaking had thus been 
recognized. There were stipulations which 
bore heavily on some of those institutions 
desirous of using the programs but some of 
these, too, are about to be relaxed and other 
problems that arose pertaining to copyrights 
and the like have been solved as they came 
up. 

Since there is some misconception regard- 
ing the nature of film and its use, however, 
it might be well to explain that it is a costly 
commodity to handle. It has been asked why 
the Film Library cannot purchase “old” film 
outright. Other considerations aside, this is 
impossible since the copyright title of almost 
any film can be resold for—and consequently 
is worth—many thousands of dollars. The 
big producer-distributor firms preserve all 
their negatives but, usually, not prints. Were 
they to preserve prints which have seen 
much use, or preserve new prints over a long 
period of time, these would be useless for 
projection in any case. In order to obtain 
any picture the Film Library consequently 
pays the actual cost of making up the new 
print or prints it requires and of replacing 
these prints when they wear out. It should 
be borne in mind that no non-commercial 
institution could afford to aceept a print of 
each film made, even at no charge—as the 
Library of Congress acquires copies of all 
newly-published books—because the cost of 


storage and preservation would be prohibi- 
tive. The Film Library can only select. 


SELECTION PROBLEMS: 


Here arises a question: what shall be selected 
either for preservation and research or for 
circulation to the wider circle of film stu- 
dents? Little doubt arises in the case of 
greatly famous films like The Birth of a 
Nation, The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Potemkin, 
The Jazz Singer. Though these may seem 
quaintly archaic or regrettably controversial, 
nevertheless they are “musts.” But what of 
others which, because of their extreme popu- 
larity at one time, or because they incorpo- 
rated a technical or esthetic innovation, or 
celebrated a social or political trend, might 
well be needed in a well-rounded collection? 
Take the case of Will Rogers’ The Headless 
Horseman (1922), first feature-film on pan- 
chromatic stock. Or the brief Peace of Britain 
(1936) which urged the cause against war. Or 
Le Chien Andalou (1929) without which no 
study of surrealism or of the work of Salvador 
Dali would be complete. It would be difficult 
to view the first without boredom, while 
some proportion of any general audience 
would doubtless feel indignation upon view- 
ing the next and considerable shock upon 
seeing the third. Boring or tendentious books 
may go on a library shelf; paintings which 
provoke strong reactions may be hung with- 
out excessive odium. The exhibition of a film 
has not yet become so liberal an undertaking. 
Individuals violently protest against the 
spectacle of films which for any reason dis- 
please them: custom seems to have entailed 
upon the showing of films a peculiar moral 
responsibility. The seeing of films is of course 
a mass experience, not a private one like the 
reading of a book or the viewing of a paint- 
ing, and this may explain much. And perhaps 
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it is felt that with this new medium of expres- 
sion, as with the printed word long years ago 
when it too first arrived to extend the public 
experience, there is some special if mysterious 
danger. After all, films do convey ideas! 

This is by no means the only problem 
which the collection and revival of films 
creates. Suppose there is a widespread opin- 
ion backed up by recollection and hearsay 
or by written criticism that a film such as 
Lubitsch’s The Marriage Circle should defi- 
nitely be included and shown. To the layman 
the solution might seem easy: one has only to 
look and see if it survives the test of time. 
But before a film of that age can be looked at, 
a print must be made up and paid for—and 
a $250 look proves costly indeed should the 
film turn out to be of restricted interest. 
More than that, it will cost $10 a year there- 
after to keep the print in storage if one elects 
to wait and see whether, with the passage of 
still more time, the change of taste and out- 
look may show this judgment to have been— 
as in the other arts many such judgments 
have been—a misguided one. In truth there 
can be few materials subject to scholarship 
and preservation that present more diffi- 
culties than do motion pictures. A mischie- 
vous muse presided at their birth. 

So in gathering together important but 
long unseen films of the past the Film Library 
staff, somewhat like Whistler, has had to rely 
“on the experience of a lifetime.” Its own 
aggregate experience includes that of its 
doyen, William Jamison (who has been in 
the industry since its birth and is rumoured 
to be able to tell who made a film merely by 
feeling it between his fingers in the dark) and 
of associates like the ace cameraman “Billy” 
Bitzer or particular friends in and outside the 
industry like Terry Ramsaye, Louis Bonn, 
W.S. Van Dyke or Dr. Erwin Panofsky, the 


art-historian whose sharp eyes have appraised 
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films for a quarter of a century. There is also 
the valuable consensus of public opinion to 
draw upon: everyone agrees that the first 
Mickey Mouse and Jt Happened One Night 
are proper museum pieces and everyone 
wonders why on earth the Film Library does 
not have Quo Vadis and A Nous La Liberté. 


EUROPEAN VENTURE: 


First catch your hare! When two compre- 
hensive series of programs tracing the de- 
velopment of the American film were already 
in circulation, the director and the curator 
undertook a protracted trip in the summer of 
1936 to London and Paris and thence to Ber- 
lin, Warsaw, Moscow, Helsingfors, Stock- 
holm. The results were fruitful and sometimes 
quite unexpected. To begin with, the idea of 
collecting and preserving film was already 
not novel in Europe. Archives—of very dif- 
ferent kinds but nevertheless archives of 
films—had already been started in Paris 
(privately or at best with semi-official bless- 
ing and virtually no funds), in London (semi- 
officially and with some but inadequate funds 
for preservation as opposed to collection), in 
Berlin (officially and with apparently ample 
funds, with emphasis on preservation but 
still more on the collection of propaganda 
films, preferably anti-German), in Moscow 
(officially but with apparently little regard 
for preservation) and in Stockholm (under 
ideal conditions but for Swedish films only). 
The emissaries of the Film Library were 
eagerly shown vaults of films, asked whether 
some exchange basis might be arrived at or 
whether, if the threat of war came closer, 
New York might undertake to store precious 
prints or negatives. Paris was particularly 
sensitive to war risk: between 1914 and 1918 
far too much historic French film had been 
junked to provide explosives—celluloid and 
nitro-glycerine are chemically akin. The 














Josef von Sternberg’s The Salvation Hunters (1925), one of America’s few experimental films, with George K. 


Arthur, Otto Matiesen, and Georgia Hale 


warmest understanding was found there, and 
much film was acquired. In Berlin it was 
Olympics year and tourists were particularly 
welcome. It was a relief to find that, contrary 
to rumor, the rather markedly non-Aryan 
films of Germany’s great silent period 1919- 
1928 had not been destroyed, so that the 
Film Library was able to obtain virtually 
everything it desired, from The Cabinet of Dr. 


Caligari down to a brutal but most illumi- 
nating Nazi-inspired feature of 1934. More- 
over, from the official Reichsfilmarchiv came 
Potemkin, most famous of Russian propa- 
ganda films, the original negative of which 
Dr. Goebbels had purchased in 1933, point- 


ing to it as a model for Nazi propagandists to 


emulate. 








Cecil B. de Mille’s Male and Female, with Gloria 
Swanson, based on Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, 


was regarded as the height of sophistication in 1919 


For some reason that the director and 
curator never quite fathomed, the sailing was 
less smooth in Moscow. It may merely have 
been that they represented an institution 
supported by private contributions and not 
by government funds. Certainly film direc- 
tors and students were friendly and eagerly 
interested, but officialdom, through whom 
alone any film could be obtained, at first 
refused all occasions for presenting any re- 
quest. Finally, with the strenuous help of the 
U. S. Embassy, a hearing was obtained and 
the reluctant or suspicious atmosphere that 
existed was somewhat overcome. A basis for 
exchange of film between the Scientific Re- 
search Institute’s collection and the Film 
Library’s collection was finally arrived at 
and, late in 1936, four films finally arrived in 
New York from the U.S.S.R. But none really 
representative of the new regime arrived 
until the late summer of 1939 after little 
hope remained of receiving even an acknowl- 
edgment of the films the Library had dis- 
patched to the Institute. When they did 
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arrive it was at a moment when, to put it 
mildly, recent political events had created a 
marked apathy towards Russian films, no 
matter how interesting they might be from 
a technical or ideological viewpoint. Nor 
was there much but apathy or distaste for 
films of comparable nature from contempo- 
rary Germany, such as the propagandist 
documentary Flieger, Funker, Kanoniere 
(1937) in which Field Marshal Goering in 
person commended the effort that gave Ger- 
many an air force, while the film itself 
showed a glimpse of dive-bombing and intro- 
duced the now familiar term Luftwaffe. It 
was nevertheless a shadowy image of what 
was to come both in fact and in later docu- 
mentaries like Feldzug in Polen and Sieg im 
Westen. Recent events have led to a wide 
recognition of the use and value of studying 
propaganda material. But at that time the 
acquisition of foreign material of this kind 
gave rise to a whispering campaign (origi- 
nating, it seemed, among small groups of film 
enthusiasts with axes to grind) that the Film 
Library or the Museum as a whole, or per- 
haps even the Board of Trustees (!) was 
infiltrated with Nazi principles (this was in 
1937 and 1938) or with Communist princi- 
ples (this was in 1940) or at best with some 
“un-American” spirit. 


AN AMERICAN EXPRESSION: 


Meanwhile the Film Library has restored to 
view, to admiration and to their proper 
standing among other contemporary works 
of art, a great wealth of American films. It 
pointed out (what is perhaps obvious) that 
while France at first, then Italy, then Ger- 
many contributed both styles and film-mak- 
ers to the growing American film industry, 
the motion picture as such is triumphantly 
and predominantly an American expression. 
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It was this American development which in 
turn signally stimulated film-making in 
France, in the U.S.S.R. and indeed the 
world over by its technical inventiveness, its 
energetic and impulsive grasp of the medium. 
If the little campaign of slander persisted 
longer, it received small credence. Meanwhile 
in 1938, when at the invitation of the French 
government the Museum of Modern Art put 
on the exhibition ““Trois siécles d’art aux 
Etats-Unis” at the Musée du Jeu de Paume 
in Paris, the section prepared by the Film 
Library was the most widely attended and— 
with the architectural section—the most 
enthusiastically received of all the compre- 
hensive show. In films and in architecture the 
United States was seen at its most original, 
most exuberant, most enjoyable, most under- 
standable. And in presenting its “Brief 
History of the American Film” there, as in 
all its numerous programs circulated at 
home, the Film Library affirmed its un- 
wavering faith in the film as the liveliest as 
well as the most popular of the contem- 
porary arts and one in which the United 
States is supreme. 


A NEW APPRECIATION: 


Public education and guidance in film 
appreciation has been so slow to develop, 
however, that people sometimes complain 
they do not “like” all the films shown, for- 
getting that these are not shown as diversion 
or entertainment but for the pleasures of 
comparison, analysis and study. A few make 
a small nuisance of themselves by rather 
ostentatiously tittering at the outmoded 
dresses, obsolete slang, old-fashioned moral 
values of films ten or twenty years old. This, 
it must be said, is habit fostered by certain 
sections of the film industry itself through 
the revamping of “old” films to turn them to 











ridicule. But it is interesting to observe that 
films which are old enough do not provoke 
that reaction. It is very evident, too, that 
laughter at the death of Camille, played 
most expertly though in an obsolete style by 
Sarah Bernhardt, or at the dresses of Greta 
Garbo in Susan Lennox, is fraught with 
shock at the sudden disruption of the time 
sense rather than with merriment. As audi- 
ences gain the habit of looking at films as 
something more than a transient distraction, 
the tendency to ridicule diminishes notice- 
ably, but its existence suggests some curious 
conclusions on the impermanence of standards 
of taste. 


HISTORY OF AN ART: 


Aware of all these and other difficulties and 
criticism it has faced and must expect, the 
Film Library has prepared for exhibition a 
very large proportion of its collection in the 
new retrospective of motion picture history, 
“A Cycle of 300 Films, 1895-1940.” Here 
day by day the assiduous Museum visitor 
can follow, over a period of many months, 
the birth and development of a new medium 
of expression. No such experience has ever 
been afforded to the students and amateurs 
in any art, let alone in the art of the motion 
picture. That it is possible at all after so few 
years of activity in this new field is due 
largely to the continued enthusiasm and 
support of the Museum trustees, of the rep- 
resentatives of the motion picture industry 
on its Advisory Board and of those amateurs 
of cinematography who attend its showings. 
But most of all, its progress throughout has 
been dependent on the continued interest 
and counsel of Mr. John Hay Whitney, its 
President, who has guided its destinies and 
encouraged its activities since the first. 
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OMISSIONS AND ERRORS: 


There are some notable absences in the 
cycle. Where, for instance, is Quo Vadis, 
epic costume film of 1911 from Italy which 
played so signal a part in introducing longer 
pictures and in making the movies respec- 
table? The most patient search and inquiry 
has brought no trace of it thus far. Morocco 
is here but not the well-remembered Blue 
Angel in which husky-voiced Marlene Die- 
trich broke like a new comet on our world. 
Owned originally by one of the big American 
firms for distribution in this country, the 
rights had reverted to the German producer- 
firm, Ufa. This was one film asked for in 
Berlin in 1936 which Nazi officialdom re- 
fused even though, surprisingly, they au- 
thorized the acquisition of numerous other 
films made by non-Aryans and anti-Nazis, 
most of whom now swell Hollywood’s rank 
of talent. What about The Exploits of Elaine 
which “everybody” remembers as having 
been so incomparably breath-taking? This 
was acquired, via Paris, from Brussels where 
someone had tracked down a series of epi- 
sodes which were purchased for 1000 francs. 
The prints on arrival proved in such bad 
condition, so brittle and with so many 
sprocket holes broken, that a duplicate nega- 
tive of one reel was made up for tentative 
inspection before venturing to “‘dupe” the 
whole eight episodes. Never was there a 
sadder little group of film fans than the staff 
of the Film Library upon viewing that trial 
restoration of one of the great legendary 
“musts” of film history. Hopefully, another 
episode was printed: it seemed a little better, 
but unless further inspection of further 
episodes brings higher quality, then Elaine 
must join the few other grossly overrated 
“gems of the past.” 

Unfortunately lacking are many of the 
Mack Sennett comedies of the vintage 
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Erich von Stroheim, villain and director of Blind Hus- 
bands (1919) 


period. Inquiry has proved that, not so very 

long ago, the original negatives of these films 

were cut up to be remade into talkies. All 

was lost in this case. Regrettably, the old 

John Bunny and Flora Finch comedies 

proved disappointing, rather flat and un- 

funny: perhaps others will be found which 

will revive the memories of childhood enjoy- 

ment in such shorts long years ago. It is 
probable that the Museum’s public as a a 
whole has small realization of what it costs 

in time, salaries and overhead for the staff 

just to look for and look at films, above and 

beyond the cost of finding them, of acquiring 

prints Of them, of safekeeping. 
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CHAPLIN: 


And where, especially, are the Charlie Chap- 
lins? True, there are a few here in the cycle, 
early and delicious, but so few. Others, 
slightly later and still better, which were 
shown earlier at the Museum, are no longer 
visible. These unhappily must remain in the 
vaults, for they may no longer be shown—at 
least for the time being. As suggested earlier, 
the Film Library is the custodian, not the 
owner of its films, and the owners may re- 
quire it to desist from exhibition at any time. 
This happens when pictures from the collec- 
tion are revived for public exhibition. It 
seems hard, especially in cases where it is 
reasonable to suppose that interest in them 
was first recreated by the Film Library’s re- 
vival of them. As for the later and greater 
Chaplin comedies, these belong to the 
comedian himself and so far he has not seen 
his way to turning them over. He has paid 
the Museum protracted visits, has enjoyed 
seeing its films as well as its paintings, has 
talked long and informatively with the staff 
and has promised it his films, ultimately: for 
the present, the Film Library can do nothing 
but wait, sad though expectant. 


LATIN AMERICA: 

Meantime, with exceptions as noted, the 
Film Library has continued to fulfill its 
original purpose and has further extended 
its program. In its newest phase of activity, 
it houses a project under the Office of the 
Coordinator of Cultural and Commercial 
Relations Between the American Republics 
for the provision of educational and docu- 
mentary films in Spanish and Portuguese to 
the twenty sister nations of the hemisphere. 
With the growing recognition of the film as 
a major social and cultural force in our time 
theFilm Library’shorizon becomes unlimited. 

Iris Barry 
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EXHIBITIONS: 


Museum Collection: Painting and sculpture from the 
Museum’s Collection, including the recent important 
gift of paintings by a Trustee, are on view on the 
third floor where some objects from the Collection 
will always be exhibited. 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS: To celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of its first traveling show the 
Department of Circulating Exhibitions this summer 
offers New York its first opportunity to see some of 
the shows which have toured the country. In the ten 
years of its existence, the Department has prepared 
119 exhibitions which have been shown 1,389 times 
in 257 cities outside New York and have been seen 
by approximately eight million people. 


The exhibitions to be shown at the Museum are: 
A History of the Modern Poster June 11 to June 25 
Paul Klee June 30 to July 27 
Stockholm Builds Aug. 3 to Aug. 31 
Sept. 4 to Sept. 30 
Oct. 5 to Oct. 26 


George Grosz 
The Wooden House in America 


New Acquisitions: Paintings, drawings and sculpture 
on view through July 18. For description see page 14. 
New Acquisitions: Fantastic Art and Surrealism. 
Beginning July 23 

New Acquisitions: Cubism and Abstract Art. Begin- 


ning August 20 


A History of the American Movies: Photographs of 
early equipment, studios, sets, production shots and 
stills from important movies, with explanatory texts 
show the rapid development of movie-making. The 
exhibition is divided into four parts: Early Experi- 
ments; Development 1903-18, with The Great Train 
Robbery, the first animated cartoon, The Birth of a 
Nation, Intolerance, early comedies including Chaplin; 
A World Industry, with the star system, epic films, 
westerns, early documentaries, Douglas Fairbanks; 
The Sound Film, with the first sound pictures, Disney, 
musicals, newsreels. This exhibition will be on view 
in the Auditorium Gallery until September. 
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Britain at War: Paintings, photographs, cartoons, 
posters and camouflage from the present war, with a 
few examples of significant British work from the 
last war for purposes of comparison. Continuing 
throughout the summer. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S GALLERY: The Educational 
Project will show selected groups of its Rotating 
Exhibitions during July and August. Exhibitions, 
which will be changed every two weeks, will include: 
Animals in Art 

Preliminary Course of the Bauhaus 

Shapes of Things 

Graphic Arts 

Modern Interiors 

Machine Art 

Useful Objects 

Abstract Painting 

American Watercolors 


Buckminster Fuller's circular house, developed for 
defense workers and barrack use from the standard 
grain storage bin, will be installed in the Museum 
garden on July 1. A completely prefabricated metal 
house, 20 feet in diameter, provides adequate living 
facilities for a family of four. These houses can be 
turned out at the rate of 1,000 per day, at $1,000 
per house. 


Posters for National Defense: Prize-winning posters 
in the competition which closed on June 28 will be 
exhibited on the ground floor of the Museum be- 
ginning July 15 and will later go on tour. The jury, 
composed of the Director and Curators of the 
Museum, will meet daily beginning July 7, and 
winners will be notified by telegram as soon as 
awards have been made. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 


A competition, open to amateur and professional 
photographers, for subjects whichinterpret the Amer- 
ican spirit, is announced by the Museum. Entries 
must be in black and white only and must be mailed 
to the Department of Photography by midnight, 
August 15. 100 photographs will be selected by a 
jury to form an exhibition, entitled Image of Free- 
dom, opening at the Museum on October 28 and 
later to be circulated throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Museum will pay $25.00 apiece for each 
of the winning prints. Address inquiries to Mr. Beau- 
mont Newhall, Curator of Photography, Museum of 
Modern Art. 
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NEW ACQUISITIONS: 

Ten paintings, thirteen drawings and two sculptures 
have recently been acquired and put on exhibition 
at the Museum. The paintings include gifts and pur- 
chases of work by masters of the School of Paris— 
Rouault, Derain, Viaminck, Braque, Lurgat, Miro— 
and by several younger painters. Outstanding among 
the paintings is a portrait in oil by Rouault never 
before exhibited in New York. The subject, unusual 
in Rouault’s painting, is Henri Lebasque, a French 
artist of Rouault’s generation. The Beach at Dieppe, 
never before exhibited in America, is one of the 
finest of a series of small beach scenes done in 1928 
by Braque who for nearly twenty years previously 
had confined himself principally to still life and 
figure compositions. This canvas was formerly in 
the Frankfort Museum but was “purged” some 
years ago at Hitler’s order. 

The sculptures acquired are Girl Washing Her 
Hair by Hugo Robus (see cut) and Children on the 
Beach by Toni Hughes, a young American woman 
who has recently distinguished herself by her gay 
figures constructed in ordinary materials such as 
screening, wire and metal lathe. 

The thirteen drawings are the gifts of Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Edward M. M. Warburg. 
Nine are by the American sculptor Gaston Lachaise, 
the rest by Charles Despiau, Eric Gill, Georg Kolbe, 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck. 


The acquisitions are as follows: 
Paintings—New Acquisitions Gallery, Ist floor. 


BLATAS, Arsir. (Lithuanian, born 1908): Three 
Children, 1938, oil, 3914 x 13% inches. Gift of the 
French Art Galleries, Inc., New York 


Girl Washing Her Hair by Hugo Robus was commis- 
sioned by the Museum, which showed the plaster ver- 
sion two years ago in the exhibition Art in Our Time. 
The figure of the girl forms a smooth arc reflected in a 
mirror-like sheet of metal on which the figure rests 
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The Nursery by Stan- 
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ley Spencer, well known 
English artist whose 
first canvases to reveal 
his originality were a 
product of the last war. 
Best known for his re- 
ligious pictures, Spen- 
cer painted the huge 
Resurrection in the Tate 
Gallery, one of the most 
famous English pictures 
of the 20th century. The 
unusual subject of The 
Nursery has been inter- 





preted as a picture of 
the artist as a child 
building a psychological 
barrier of paper as a 
protection against his 


older sisters 
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BRAQUE, Georces. (French, born 1881): Beach at ROUAULT, Georces. (French, born 1871): Por- 


Dieppe, 1928, oil, 1034 x 181% inches. Mrs. John D. trait of Lebasque, 1917, oil, 3644 x 29% inches. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Purchase Fund Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Purchase Fund 


SPENCER, Srantey. (English, born 1891): The 


DERAIN, Anpré. (French, born 1880): Torso, Nursery, 1936, oil, 3014 x 361% inches. Gift of the 
1918-20, oil on cardboard, 30 x 21°¢ inches. Mrs. Contemporary Art Society, London 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Purchase Fund 
VLAMINCK, Maurice bE. (French, born 1876): 
Winter Landscape, about 1913, oil, 2114 x 25% 
JUNKERS, Apja Map tain. (Born Latvia, 1900. inches. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hochschild. 
Lives in Sweden): Black Candle in a Blue Room, New York 
1939, gouache, 187% x 13% inches. Mrs. John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr., Purchase Fund 
ee Sculpture—Graphic Arts Gallery, 3rd floor 


LURCAT, Jean. (French, born 1892): Enchanted HUGHES, Tonr. (American, born 1907): Children 


Isle, about 1928, oil, 1514 x 241% inches. Gift of on the Beach, 1940, plumber’s hanger iron, gal- 
Bernard Davis, Philadelphia vanized wire cloth, screening and various orna- 


ments, 2414 inches high. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 


A Jr., Purchase Fund 
MIRO, Joan. (Spanish, born 1893): The Ear of 


Grain, 1922-23, oil, 147% x 181% inches. The Car- ROBUS, Hueco. (American, born 1885): Girl Wash- 
bide Lamp, 1922-23, oil, 15 x 18 inches. Mrs. ing Her Hair, 1940, marble, 17 inches high. Mrs. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Purchase Fund John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Purchase Fund 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN COMPETITION: 


On September 23 the Museum will open an exhibi- 
tion of manufactured results of its competition held 
last winter for home furnishing designs and entered 
by 643 contestants. The designs of the eight prize 
winners in the United States are being mass pro- 
duced, under contract with the designers, by eight 
factories. The products will be put on sale in twelve 
stores throughout the country simultaneously with 
the opening of the exhibition which will include the 
actual pieces as designed by the following prize 
winners: 
Eero Saarinen and Charles O. Eames 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Seating for a living room 

Other furniture for a living room 
Oskar Stonorov and Willo von Moltke 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Furniture for a bedroom 
Martin Craig and Ann Hatfield 

New York City 

Furniture for a one room apartment 
Harry Weese and Benjamin Baldwin 

Kenilworth, Ill. 

Furniture for outdoor living 
Peter Pfisterer 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Movable lighting equipment 
Marli Ehrman 

Chicago, Ill. 

Woven fabrics 
Antonin Raymond 

New Hope, Pa. 

Printed fabrics 

The five prize winners from other American 
Republics have each received a round trip ticket to 
New York and $1,000 for expenses in the United 
States. They are now being taken on tours of modern 
houses and factories and introduced to designers and 
architects throughout the United States. Although 
their work is not to be manufactured in quantity, 
examples from the designs of the Latin Americans 
will be especially made for the Museum’s exhibition, 
local material being imported for fabrication. The 
five Latin American prize winners are: 
Julio Villalobos, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Bernardo Rudofsky, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Xavier Guerrero, Mexico, D.F. 
Michael van Beuren, Klaus Grabe, Morley Webb, 

Mexico, D.F. 
Roman Fresnedo Siri, Montevideo, Uruguay 
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PICTURES FOR CHILDREN: 


The Museum announces a competition to obtain 
pictures of interest to children between the ages of 
5 and 12 years. This is the result of many requests 
by teachers and parents for pictures of esthetic merit 
that contain subject matter and visual elements ap- 
pealing to children. Pictures must be prints made by 
the silk screen process. Entries must be mailed by 
midnight, September 1. The twenty best pictures 
will be exhibited in the Museum and then circulated 
in schools over the country and sold by the Museum. 
All proceeds will go to the artists. A $25 advance 
against subsequent sales will be made to the ten 
artists whose works are adjudged the finest. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Victor D’Amico, Director of 
the Educational Project, Museum of Modern Art. 


BRITISH FILMS: The three sets of British docu- 
mentary films sent here from England to accompany 
the Britain at War exhibition, will be given special 
showings at 6:30 and 8:30 Wednesday evenings for 


the duration of the exhibition. 


MEMBERS: Reserved seats in the Auditorium: 
Members may reserve seats for the film programs by 
calling Miss Helen Peterson in the Membership 
Department, Circle 5-8900, before noon of the day 
of the performance. Seats will be held until 4:00 
o'clock only. 


BULLETIN BINDER: A loose-leaf binder which will 
hold 16 issues, or the number of bulletins published 
over a period of two years, is now available at the 
Museum. The binder, in dark blue, is lettered in gold 
on the spine and cover: Museum of Modern Art 
Bulletin. Price $1.00 including mailing costs; to 
members, 75 cents. 


LANTERN SLIDES: The Museum Library has pre- 
pared a catalog, available on request, of its slides of 
paintings and sculptures on sale at 50 cents each. 

Rental: Any of the Museum’s collection of 3,000 
slides, covering all phases of modern art represented 
in the Museum’s exhibitions, may be rented at the 
rate of $1.00 a week for 50 slides (10% discount to 
members). The slides are of standard size, 314 x 4 
inches, in black and white. Projectors may be rented 
from certain stores for $5.00 an evening. For details 
apply to Mr. Beaumont Newhall, Librarian. 





